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We du not wish to be considered unduly severe on the author of Chap- 
ters on Man, but notions such as these are really blemishes from every 
point of view. Should the work enjoy the good fortune we wish it, and 
reach a second edition, it would be wisdom in Mr. Wake to subject it 
to a careful revision. An admission of its faults is a gain to ourselves, 
for we now feel at liberty to praise its merits. We commend it to our 
readers as a suggestive inquiry into many interesting and difficult 
questions. There is in it much that will be of service to those en- 
gaged in similar studies, whether their opinions harmonise with those 
of the author or not. It bears the impress of an earnest thoughtful 
brain, laborious in the collection and skilful in the use of all the facts 
friendly to its objects. In the copious vocabularies appended to the 
volume, the general reader has an opportunity of estimating the value 
of this branch of investigation, and it is scarcely possible for him to 
have accepted the author's guidance so far without having added to 
passing interest much material for reflection. 



&nt|)ropologtcal Hetog. 

Anthropology and the Beitish Association. — We feel sure that it 
will give great satisfaction to our readers to learn that the engagements 
which were entered into last year at Dundee, respecting the anomalous 
position of the Science of Man in the British Association, have been carried 
out in a manner which leaves no ground of complaint for any party. Eth- 
nology has been removed from Section E, and will now be united with the 
Anthropological department of Section D. We trust that this second meet- 
ing of such department will be a success. Geography retains sole posses- 
sion of Section E. 

The Anthropological and Ethnological Societies. — We learn from a 
letter in the Pall Mall Gazette, that Sir Roderick Murchison has been trying 
to effect a union between these two societies ; but we are sorry also to learn, 
from good authority, that the zealous Trustee of British Science has himself 
been the means of preventing a union, by his objection to the use of a sci- 
entifically exact title for such a united society. 

Capt. Burton is, we believe, expected in England in July or August. 

Consul Hutchinson has just arrived, bringing a large collection of 
skulls for the museum of the Anthropological Society. 

Mr. Ralph Tate, who accompanied Dr. Carter Blake to Nicaragua, has 
also just returned. 

The International Congress op Archaic Anthropology ; or Gongres 
International d' Anthropologie et d' Archiologie Prehistoriques, will be held at 
Norwich on the 20th of August. The Committee have published the follow- 
ing list of subjects, falling especially within the province of the Congress : — 
1. The earliest traces of the existence of Man. 2. Researches in Caverns 
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inhabited at a remote period by Man. 3. The structural character of Pri- 
meval Man. 4. The Character of the Fauna associated with him. 5. Me- 
galithic Monuments. 6. Stone and Bronze Antiquities, their character and 
uses. 7. Earliest use of Iron in Britain. 8. Early habitations. 9. In- 
trenchments, and Implements of War. 10. Early methods of Interment. 

11. Existing Customs and Implements as illustrations of Prehistoric times. 

12. Indications of continuous progress in Arts and Civilisation during suc- 
cessive Prehistoric Periods. 

Our Readers will, we feel sure, be pleased to learn that there is a pros- 
pect of Professor Huxley relinquishing some of his self-imposed duties, — • 
such as the prosecution of Governor Eyre, — in order to be able to devote his 
energies to that portion of the Science of Man which is comprised under 
the word Ethnology. We trust that although Professor Huxley has defined 
Ethnology to be the Science of " Man-fancying", he will succeed in giving 
the public a higher conception of the meaning of the word. 

An Article appears in the current number (July) of a monthly periodical, 
entitled Human Nature, from the pen of Mr. John Davidson, F.A.S.L., of 
Dundee, on the " Origin and Progress of the Anthropological Society of 
Dundee." To those who are interested in the progress which Anthropology 
is gradually making in all classes of Society, we would especially commend 
this account of the most recently formed Anthropological Society. 

Ethnological Society. — Professor Huxley, we are pleased to hear, has 
become President of this Society. It is hinted that, under the new manage- 
ment, the society is likely to become little more than a sort of Darwinian 
Club. Much as we shall regret this, we hail it, however, as a sign of real 
progress, that the society is to be presided over by one who has never yet been 
guilty of pandering to popular prejudice, although he is, we believe, occa- 
sionally frightened by scientific demons. 

Election op Anthropologists into the Royal Society. — We are very 
pleased to be able to announce that Dr. J. Barnard Davis, Vice-President of 
the Anthropological Society of London, has been elected a P.R.S. Amongst 
the other successful candidates, we observe the names of two other Fel- 
lows of the society : Mr. W. S. W. Vaux (a member of the Council of the 
same society), and Dr. P. Martin Duncan one of the Secretaries of the Geo- 
logical Society. 

We regret to have to record the death of Rajah Sir James Brooke, a zealous 
and much respected Fellow of the Anthropological, and many other learned 
Societies. 

Death of Mr. John Crawfurd, Hon. F.A.S.L. — This distinguished 
Oriental scholar and anthropologist died, on Monday, May 11, at his residence 
in Elvaston Place, South Kensington. He was born on the 13th of August, 
1783, in the Island of Islay. His father, Mr. Samuel Crawfurd, a man of 
sense and prudence, was of an Ayrshire family. He had been brought up to 
the medical profession; and, visiting Islay, married Margaret Campbell, 
daughter of James Campbell, of Ballinaley, the proprietor of a small estate 
which had been for several generations in the family. Their son John was 
educated in the village school of Bowmore, and to the instruction derived 
from the master, Daniel Taylor, Mr. Crawfurd used to say he was chiefly in- 
debted for his advancement in life. In 1799, the profession of medicine, for 
which he never had much taste, having been chosen for him, Mr. Crawfurd 
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repaired for his studies to Edinburgh, where he remained three years. In 
1803, he obtained a medical appointment in the Indian Service, embarked 
for India in April, and landed in Calcutta in September of the same year. 
For the first five years of his residence in India, he was employed in his 
professional duties with the army, chiefly in the north-west provinces, in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi and Agra. In 1808, the same duties took him 
to Penang, in the Straits of Malacca, where he began to devote himself to 
that study of the languages and manners of the Malay race which was des- 
tined to make him widely known. In 1811, having been brought under the 
notice of Lord Minto, then Governor- General of India, Mr. Crawfurd was 
invited to accompany him on the expedition which effected the conquest of 
Java. After that event, in consequence of his acquaintance with the Malay 
languages, he was appointed to represent the British Government at the 
court of one of the native princes, and for nearly six years he filled some of 
the principal diplomatic offices of the island. It was then that he collected 
the materials for the work which he afterwards published, entitled The 
History of the Indian Archipelago. Java, and their other Indian possessions, 
having been restored to the Dutch, Mr. Crawfurd returned to England in 
1817, and in 1820 published the work just mentioned. In 1821, he went 
back to India, and shortly after his return, was appointed by the first Mar- 
quis of Hastings, at that time Governor-General, to the Diplomatic Mission 
to Siam and Cochin-China. In 1823, Mr. John Adam, ad interim Governor- 
General, appointed him to administer the new settlement of Singapore, on 
the resignation of its founder, Sir Stamford Raffles. In that position he 
remained three years, and concluded with the native chiefs, to whom the 
settlement belonged, the convention by which we hold its sovereignty. In 
1826, he returned to Bengal, and was forthwith appointed by the Governor- 
General, Lord Amherst, Commissioner in Pegu, and eventually, on the con- 
clusion of peace, Envoy to the Burmese Court. In 1827, Mr. Crawfurd 
finally returned to England, and in the following year published an account 
of his mission to Siam and Cochin-China, and in 1829 another of his mission 
to Burmah. After this period, long leisure, good health, and an inclination 
to study and capacity for work, enabled him to keep up and perfect his stores 
of Indian and Eastern information. He was an indefatigable contributor 
to the press on matters relating to the East, and indeed on many other sub- 
jects. In 1852, he published a grammar and dictionary of the Malay lan- 
guages; and in 1856, a descriptive dictionary of Malay and the languages 
of the Philippine Archipelago, works which secured for their author the re- 
spect of the philological world. 

Three Anthropological Wonders. — Sir : There is now on view in 
Fleet Street a remarkable specimen of an albino woman of the name of 
Cameron. She is fresh and bealthy-looking in complexion, with pale, purple- 
coloured eyes, with a pink ring round the iris. Her hair, about twenty inches 
long, is combed out loose, and resembles a white mop of Angola goat's wool, 
and is very silky, with a splendid lustre. It is wonderfully beautiful in 
itself, but looks strange in its present position. It is extremely thick, and 
differs from the silver hair of old persons in entirely wanting the yellow or 
gray tinge. There is almost an eritire want of pigment in the hair. I was 
in the habit of seeing near Bristol a youth of seventeen, assistant to a baker. 
He was a very good specimen of an albino. He avoided the daylight by 
keeping a shade over his eyes ; his skin was of a chalky whiteness, and his 
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hail' was silver gray. He was admitted into the Bristol Infirmary, where it 
was clearly proved that the pigment was wanting in the eye by its being 
subjected to the influence of atropine. It is somewhat curious that albinos, 
although found occasionally amongst most races, are commonest among the 
negros, the greatest contrast to them in colour. With the albino woman 
there is a Scotch giant, of whom the dimensions are said to be as follows: 
Height, 6ft. 8in.; weight, 38 stone; 63in. round the chest; 79in. round the 
waist; 42in. round the thigh; 28in. round the calf; 24in. round the muscle 
of the arm. His bare arms were shown, which exceeded in thickness those 
of any man I ever saw. He was a healthy and good-natured looking man, 
and would have been a fitting partner for Miss Heenan, " the great American 
prize lady," who was on view at the same pi ice a few weeks ago, and who 
was without exception the stoutest and most substantial-looking lady I ever 
saw. Judging from her, it would be unfair to say that the Yankee ladies 
were falling off, but perhaps on this ground they were anxious to do her 
honour, for according to the handbill she had been presented with a hand- 
some cup, value one thousand dollars, by the ladies of New York ; the great 
prize cup from the baby show in America, as well as a handsome silver cup 
from the late President Lincoln. The most robust English ladies would look 
small beside Miss Heenan, who is said to weigh forty stone, to be 26 inches 
round the muscle of the arm, 3ft. 6in. across the shoulders, and 7ft. round 
the body, and all this at the early age of nineteen. What will she weigh 
when she is " fat, fair, and forty?" — C. O. G. Napier, Land and Water, May 
23, 1868. 

The Anthropological Society op Manchester. — At the last meeting 
of this Society, at the Royal Institution, Mr. G. Harris, president, in the 
chair, the Secretary read a report upon the International Archaic Anthropo- 
logical Congress which will be held at Norwich, under the presidency of Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart., E/R.S., on Thursday, the 20th August. It was very 
desirable that the Manchester Society should be represented upon this occa- 
sion ; and it was therefore decided that the Council should have authority to 
send a delegation to take part in the business of the Congress, and report at 
the ensuing session. — A donation was received from M. Quatrefages, a 
memoir on the Microcephales, or Men-apes. It was further announced that 
at the conclusion of the present meeting the session would terminate, and 
be adjourned to Monday, 28th September, when a paper would be read " On 
Foreign Missions in connection with Civilisation and Anthropology," espe- 
cially including the following points: — 1. The capacity of the negro for 
civilisation and Christianity. 2. The actual success attendant on missionary 
efforts. 3. The relapse into heathenism of alleged converts. 4. The cha- 
racter and conduct of missionaries in relation to the success of missionary 
efforts. The paper will be printed for circulation on the 1st of August, to 
enable gentlemen who will take part in the discussion to be fully prepared 
for the author's statements. — A paper was read by Mr. Henry De Laspee, 
entitled, " The Education of Man." — In the discussion, Mr. Levis remarked 
that the author of the paper had apparently made it a special study of his 
life to experiment upon the combination of elements called man, with a view 
to discover the principle upon which it could be moulded and fashioned to 
any required pattern. It was the perfection of the development theory if 
this could be done to any like the extent experienced or expected to be 
realised by Mr. De Laspee, and he did not place any confidence in the pro- 
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bability of the principle sought for being discovered. Man, in his human 
elements and faculties, was, in a sense, perfect, like all the vest of the species 
of the organic world ; but this was not granting that each man was perfect, 
or even capable of being made perfect up to a given standard. Our know- 
ledge of the races of mankind was decidedly against any such broad assump- 
tion. The precept of " doing to others as we would they should do to us," 
quoted as a Christian duty, was, we should find, originally contained in the 
Chinese code of morals, by its great philosopher, Confucius, in exactly the 
same words, long before the Christian era. The questions of educating the 
whole bodily and mental faculties, as advocated by the author, upon sound 
principles of a knowledge of man, had been well argued; and it was evident 
that Mr. De Laspe6 had great enthusiasm in carrying out his system. — Dr. 
Lund said he regretted that the experiment which the author had proposed 
to the Council on Education, had not been permitted to have been made, as 
it would really be of some use to society to learn the possibility of applying 
a system of education capable of producing the remarkable results alluded to 
in the paper. Hitherto the result of experience had not given any hope of 
lasting or permanent impressions being produced by the education of idiots. 
It was found that to a limited extent it was possible to get the idiot to 
imitate and repeat a good deal of learning by training and discipline; but 
that the memory was most uncertain and capricious, and really the learning 
had no qualities of permanence about it at all. The idiot might be said to 
be incapable of more than erratic wanderings into the regions of mind, from 
which, by a gap or bend in the road, he would suddenly return to childhood. 
It was possiblo to do much for the body of the imbecile, and even the social 
position might be advanced by careful training to habits of order and 
obedience ; but the mind and memory did not yield so readily to systematic 
education as had been stated. — In replying to the remarks, Mr. De Laspee 
related several curious instances of his successful training of abnormal in- 
dividuals, none more so than a youth from New Zealand, but of Scotch 
parents, that was under his care. He was imbecile, had a hirsute skin, and 
possessed a caudal member. The skull wa3 deficient as well. By careful 
attention to the principles of development of the body and mind, his mental 
faculties grew clear, his skin free from hair, and the other ape-like append- 
age fell off; and at present the youth is clever and vigorous in mind and 
body. He believed in the pliability of man to the well-directed training of 
both mind and body. It was possible to make great singers, painters, 
physicians, and engineers out of unpromising materials, by a proper combi- 
nation of the elements. — This concluded the proceedings of the session. 

We hear with pleasure that it is contemplated to again revive Mr. Luke 
Burke's Ethnological Journal. It failed in 1848 and again in 1865, but 
we trust that the third venture will be more successful. We shall do our 
best to encourage it, especially as it will receive the support of ladie3 and 
other friends of Ethnological science. Mr. Luke Burke has our hearty con- 
gratulations on the encouragement he is at last likely to receive from his 
admirers. 

Kappobt sur lbs Progres de l'Anthropologie. — Par M. A. De Quatre- 
fages. (Paris, 1867, 1 vol., royal 8vo., pp. 570), is the title of a handsome 
book, written by the Professor of Anthropology at the Jardin des Plantes, as 
one of a series of reports on the progress of letters and of the sciences in 
Prance, prepared on occasion of the Exposition of 1867. It is mainly com- 
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posed of the materials used in the Professor's lectures, and of the facts and 
opinions elicited by the Soci^W d' Anthropologic de Paris, and embodied in 
its "bulletins" and " memoires." Besides which, it contains an immensity 
of information respecting the history and the state of anthropology in France, 
and the opinions of its chief cultivators. Those who regard the science as 
having advanced out of its tutelary stage in which it existed when Blumen- 
bach, Prichard, and Lawrence wrote, and as having proceeded to a real 
scientific foundation by the investigations of more modern writers, this 
report of progress will appear as a remarkable phenomenon, in fact, as a pro- 
gression backwards. For it is in reality less of report than an elaborate 
and very able attempt to carry back anthropology to Monogenism. This 
attempt is by an accomplished naturalist, and is based upon zoological argu- 
ments and proofs. Generally speaking, it is frank and modest, not always 
cautious; still, it does not exhibit the former qualities so strongly as the 
candid Prichard exhibited them. The author is an advocate from the 
beginning to the end of his volume. Nevertheless, the work may be read 
with instruction by those who have finally abandoned the doctrine Professor 
de Quatrefages labours to establish. The author has the merit of repudiat- 
ing Darwinism and developmentalism, which is a point of great weight from 
so eminent a zoologist ; but, at the same time, he advocates the unity of 
origin of all the most diversified kinds of men. This is an apparent solecism, 
like that of progress by going backwards to the views of a past age, some of 
whose advocates lived long enough to repudiate them. The book, written 
by so elegant and lucid a pen, will live in the literature of the science. 

Broca on the Relative Proportions or the Limbs in the Negro 
and the European. — M. Broca has recently extracted from the bulletins 
of the Anthropological Society of Paris (2nd Ser., t. 2) his valuable memoir 
on this subject, and issued it in a separate form. The following are the 
results of his investigations: — 1st. The length of the upper member com- 
pared with that of the lower is less in the Negro than in the European. 
2nd. The length of the humerus compared with that of the femur, or with 
that of the whole lower limb, is also less in the Negro. 3rd. The length of 
the humerus compared with that of the radius is much less in the Negro than 
in the White. 4th. The greater length of the Negro radius compared with 
that of the humerus is due partially, but not entirely, to the shortness of the 
latter bone — it is longer than in the European, even when compared with 
the Negro leg. The upper limb of the Negro, therefore, presents two oppo- 
site characters. In the superior length of the radius there is an approxima- 
tion to the simian type, while in the comparative shortness of the humerus 
the Negro is further removed from the apes than is the European. M. Broca 
finds the same inconstancy of excess and defect in other races. The Hot- 
tentot, for example, whom he considers to rank below the Negro, has a length 
of pectoral limb much nearer to that of the European. These facts are, in 
M. Broca's opinion, incompatible with the theory of Monogenistic develop- 
ment. 

Dr. Moffat, of Hawarden, is about to be presented with a testimonial in 
acknowledgment of his services to meteorology and hygienic science • and 
especially for his important services respecting the influence of ozone in 
certain conditions of the atmosphere, and its influence upon epidemic dis- 



